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6 TONY  AWARDS 

BEST  MUSICAL  OF  THE  YEAR-1962-63 
BEST  MUSICAL  COMEDY  STAR-ZERO  MOSTEL 
BEST  SUPPORTING  ACTOR  IN  MUSICAL-DAVID  BURNS 
BEST  DIRECTION-MUSICAL  COMEDY-GEORGE  ABBOTT 
BEST  MUSICAL  COMEDY  BOOK-BURT  SHEVELOVE  & LARRY  GELBART 
BEST  PRODUCER  OF  MUSICAL-HAROLD  PRINCE 


HAROLD  PRINCE 

presents 

ZERO  MOSTEL 

“A  FUNNY  THING 

HAPPENED  on  the  way lo THE FoRUM” 

A Musical  Comedy  based  on  the  plays  of  Plautus 
Book  by 

BURT  SHEVELOVE  and  LARRY  GELBART 


Music  and  Lyrics  by 

STEPHEN  SONDHEIM 

with 

JACK  GILFORD  DAVID  BURNS  RUTH  KOBART 
BRIAN  DAVIES  PRESHY  MARKER  RONALD  HOLGATE 
EDDIE  PHILLIPS  GEORGE  REEDER  DAVID  EVANS 

also  RAYMOND  WALBURN 

and 

JOHN  CARRADINE 

Choreography  and  Musical  Staging  by 

JACK  COLE 


Settings  and  Costumes  by 

TONY  WALTON 


Lighting  by 

JEAN  ROSENTHAL 


Musical  Direction  HAROLD  HASTINGS  Orchestrations  by  IRWIN  KOSTAL  & SID  RAMIN 

Dance  Arrangements  by  HAL  SCHAEFER 

Produced  and  Directed  by 

GEORGE  ABBOTT 


Original  Cast  Album  by 
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itus  Maccius  Plautus  (254  to  184  B.C.) 
may  very  well  have  looked  like  the  character 
to  the  right. 

“A  Funny  Thing"  began  with  the  Roman 
playwright,  who  came  to  the  Big  Town  from 
his  Umbrian  village  of  Sarsina  to  hit  it  big 
with  his  comedies.  Twenty-one  plays  have 
survived  to  this  day  to  delight  scholars  and 
plague  their  pupils. 

Pseudolus,  Miles  Gloriosus,  Bacchides,  Mo- 
stellaria  (no  kidding),  Menaechmi  (it  be- 
came “The  Comedy  of  Errors”  when  Shake- 
speare went  to  work  on  it),  are  among  the 
twenty-one.  As  one  wag  put  it,  “Plautus 
taught  us.” 


Burt  Shevelove,  who  knew  his  Romans  and 
Greeks,  before  going  off  to  the  wars  directed 
the  Yale  Dramatic  Association.  His  devotion 
to  the  classic  comedians  included  staging  Aris- 
tophanes in  the  Yale  swimming  pool,  and 
mounting  a musical  “When  in  Rome”  on  dry 
land  for  Commencement,  which  had  Plautus’ 
plots  as  its  inspiration. 


2100  YEARS  OF  REWRITES 


Ten  years  ago  Shevelove  was  directing  the 
Red  Buttons  television  show.  Larry  Gelbart 
was  a writer  on  the  show,  and  it  was  then  that 
Shevelove  broached  the  idea  for  a Roman 
musical  comedy.  After  a variety  of  collabora- 
tions S & G got  to  work  in  earnest  in  1957. 
They  estimate  they  have  written  fifteen  ver- 
sions, and  loved  each  one  of  them.  At  the 
same  time  they  were  writing  films  and  tele- 
vision specials  or  producing  same.  Optom- 
etrists can  rejoice  in  their  efforts.  “A  Funny 
Thing”  required  them  to  change  their  pres- 
criptions three  times.  They  read  all  of  Plautus' 
plays.  And  retained  the  unity  of  place  and 
time  of  the  Greco-Roman  era. 


Stephen  Sondheim  joined  forces  as  com- 
poser-lyricist, and  during  the  early  writing 
stages  of  “A  Funny  Thing"  took  time  off  to 
create  the  lyrics  for  “Gypsy.”  Previously  he 
did  the  memorable  “West  Side  Story"  lyrics. 
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Harold  Prince  and  his  late  partner,  Robert 
E.  Griffith,  took  an  option  on  “A  Funny 
Thing,”  but  had  three  other  productions 
ahead  of  it  on  their  schedule.  Work  on  re- 
visions kept  apace.  Zero  Mostel,  fresh  from  his 
triumphs  in  “Rhinoceros”  was  set  for  the  lead. 


George  Abbott  heard  the  musical  in  the 
winter  of  1961.  Decided  he  would  not  do  it. 
Took  a script  home  with  him  after  the  audi- 
tion and  changed  his  mind  the  next  morning. 
Robert  Griffith  died  in  the  late  spring  of 

1961  but  Harold  Prince  decided  to  continue 
on  his  own.  and  set  rehearsals  for  February, 

1962  after  George  Abbott  had  a vacation  fol- 
lowing his  directing  of  “Take  Her,  She’s 
Mine.” 


Conferences, 

conferences, 

conferences 


Auditions  continued  during  the  fall  and  early  winter. 
Jack  Cole  as  choreographer  auditioned  scores  of  girls. 
The  authors  and  all  hands  looked  on  approvingly. 


Musical  director  Harold  Hastings,  choreographer  Jack  Cole,  casting  director  Judith  Abbott,  Burt  Shevelove  and  Larry  Gelbart  audition. 


Rehearsals  began  at  the  Alvin  Theatre 
March  5,  a blustery  day. 

New  Haven  saw  the  world  premiere  April 
2,  1962.  The  Shubert  Theatre  and  the  Taft 
Hotel  were  the  scenes  of  conferences  late 
and  early. 


Rehearsals  under  George  Abbott  every  day. 
Rewrites,  polishing,  and  performances. 

On  to  Washington  for  an  April  10  premiere 
at  the  National  Theatre.  Cherry  blossoms 
were  blossoming  but  no  one  got  to  the  Basin 
to  see  them. 
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May  8,  1962  — We  made  it! 


* 

■* 


Digitized  by  the  Internet  Archive 
in  2017  with  funding  from 
Boston  Public  Library 


https://archive.org/details/funnythinghappenOOunse 


Soldiers:  “We  get  a few  girls. 


Why  do  older  men  find  me  so  attractive?” 


Y ou’re  a gentleman  and  a procurer. 
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COMEDY  TONIGHT 


HIE©  IMim 


Since  his  recent  performance  as  Ionesco's  ‘‘Rhinoc- 
eros,” Zero  Mostel's  fans  have  been  avidly  waiting  to 
see  what  Brooklyn's  gift  to  the  theatre  would  appear 
in  next.  What  would  the  man  who  could  turn  himself 
into  a rhinoceros  be  in  his  subsequent  stage  creation? 
Well,  the  answer  was  given  in  “A  Funny  Thing'’ 
when  Zero  first  stepped  out  on  the  stage  of  the  Alvin 
Theatre  as  the  graceful,  somewhat  elephantine  Pscu- 
dolus,  the  wheeling,  dealing  slave  who  will  do  any- 
thing, but  anything,  to  win  his  freedom. 

The  name  Zero  was  first  given  to  Mostel  by  stu- 
dents in  an  elementary  school  who  had  mistaken  his 
offbeat  personality  as  a cypher.  When  he  made  his 
first  great  night  club  success  at  Cafe  Society  the  noc- 
turnal bistro’s  press  agent  capitalized  on  the  actor’s 
nickname  and  he's  been  stuck  with  it  ever  since. 
People  don't  forget  a name  like  that  and  neither  do 
they  forget  a series  of  virtuoso  performances  ranging 
from  Duke  Ellington’s  “Beggar’s  Holiday”  and  Billy 
Rose’s  “Concert  Varieties”  to  Moliere’s  “The  Imag- 
inary Invalid”  and  “The  Doctor  in  Spite  of  Himself.” 

“Rhinoceros”  won  him  a Tony  Award  for  the  best 
acting  of  the  1960-61  season.  He  won  his  second 
Tony  as  Pseudolus  in  this  production,  the  only  actor 
to  be  awarded  a Tony  for  both  musical  and  non- 
musical performances.  He  won  overseas  huzzahs  after 
he  repeated  his  off-Broadway  role  of  Bloom  in  James 
Joyce’s  “C'lysses  in  Nighttown”  at  the  International 
Theatre  Festival  in  Paris,  garnering  “Best  Actor 
Award"  from  the  critics  of  twenty-five  countries. 

In  addition  to  appearing  in  plays  by  Brecht  and 
John  Patrick,  Zero  Mostel  has  brought  his  fey,  win- 
some, gargantuan,  etc.  comedy  style  to  television  in 
such  un-television  type  works  as  “Waiting  for  Godot” 
and  “Sholem  Aleichem.” 

Friends  of  Zero  know  that  his  natural  habitat,  aside 
from  the  stage,  is  his  studio  where  he  paints  and 
works  most  daytime  hours  when  he  is  not  playing 
matinees.  No  Sunday  painter  he.  And  his  canvases 
sell  well,  too. 


One  of  America's  most  gifted  funnymen,  Jerry  Lester  previ- 
ously starred  in  “A  Funny  Thing  Happened  On  The  Way 
To  The  Forum”  last  December. 

He  brings  to  the  role  of  Pseudolus  his  extensive  experience 
in  virtually  all  show  business  media— vaudeville,  night  clubs, 
radio,  motion  pictures  and  television. 

It  was  the  video  tube  that  first  brought  the  energetic  Chi- 
cagoan into  the  homes  of  Americans.  He  tickled  the  nation’s 
funnybone  as  host  of  the  first  late-night  variety  shows,  “Broad- 
way Open  House.”  Veteran  TV  fans  will  recall  the  wild, 
funny,  demented  show  on  which  the  diminutive  clown  cap- 
ered and  introduced  Dagmar,  the  statuesque  blonde,  to  his 
fans.  Not  only  did  he  disrupt  the  sleeping  habits  of  Americans 
by  making  them  stay  up  way  past  their  accustomed  bedtimes, 
but  his  sayings  fast  became  part  of  our  everyday  parlance. 
“Stop  that  dancing  up  there!,”  “bean  bag”  and  "real  George” 
soon  were  accustomed  phrases  to  all  initiates. 

Mr.  Lester’s  most  recent  comedy-variety  program,  “Week- 
end” was  widely  syndicated  from  New  York. 

Lester  began  his  career  in  vaudeville,  then  progressed  to 
such  top  night  spots  as  the  Copacabana  in  New  York,  the 
Chez  Paree  in  Chicago,  the  Flamingo  and  El  Rancho  Vegas 
in  Las  Vegas  and  the  Fontainebleau  in  Miami  Beach.  Most 
recently  he  headlined  at  Mr.  Kelly’s  in  Chicago. 

On  radio  he  was  a co-star  with  Rudy  Vallee,  Bing  Crosby 
and  Frank  Sinatra  bfore  he  created  a show  of  his  very  own. 

For  his  current  director,  George  Abbott,  he  played  in  “Beat 
The  Band”  on  Broadway.  He  also  was  in  Vinton  Freedley’s 
“Jackpot,”  Leonard  Sillman’s  “All  in  Fun”  and  Earl  Carroll’s 
“Vanities."’  Most  recently  he  starred  opposite  Peggy  Cass  in 
a highly  successful  tour  of  “Do-Re-Mi”  on  the  musical  tent 
circuit. 

In  Hollywood  his  films,  he  claims,  are  the  kind  that  now 
show  up  on  the  late-late-late  show.  He  contends  ruefully  he 
was  always  cast  as  the  hero's  best  friend,  “the  guy  who 
sobered  him  up  before  he  married  Loretta  Young."’ 

For  the  past  five  years  he  has  lived  in  Florida  keeping  an 
eye  on  the  stock  ticker  and  dabbling  in  several  successful 
ventures.  He  has  also  found  time  to  write  a novel,  “The 
Comedian  and  is  working  on  his  autobiography,  “And  Jerry 
Lester  Is  His  Name.” 


JERRY  LESTER 


JOHN  CARRADINE 

John  Carradine,  who  portrays  Marcus  Lycus,  the  Merchant  of  Love,  brings  a low- 
down  basement  voice  to  this  his  first  musical  role.  His  frequent  appearances  with  the 
Pasadena  Playhouse  and  his  own  touring  repertory  company  in  Shakespearean  roles 
well  equipped  him  for  his  current  part  as  a buyer  and  seller  of  courtesans,  a classical, 
comical  purveyor  of  delectable  females.  In  addition  to  touring  in  his  one-man  show 
he  has  been  one  of  the  more  familiar  faces  on  the  motion  picture  screens.  He  has 
brought  his  lean  and  hungry  look  to  more  than  300  films  including  “The  Ten  Com- 
mandments,” “Around  the  World  in  80  Days,”  “Stage  Coach”  and  “The  Grapes  of 
Wrath.”  Another  two  arts  man.  instead  of  painting  as  does  co-actor  Zero  Mostel,  he 
sculpts.  In  fact,  it  wasn't  as  an  actor  he  first  went  to  Hollywood  but  as  a scene  de- 
signer for  Cecil  B.  De  Mille. 


RAYMOND  WALBURN 

Raymond  Walburn,  who  is  seen  as  Erronius,  a befuddled  old  man  in  search  of  his 
children  stolen  in  infancy  by  pirates,  has  entertained  stage  and  screen  audiences  for 
many  years  as  a sputtering,  explosive,  expletive  gentleman.  Motion  picture  fans 
should  remember  him  fondly  for  his  performances  in  some  87  pictures  during  which 
time  he  played  the  fathers  of  Irene  Dunne,  Myrna  Loy,  Betty  Furness,  Dorothy 
Lamour,  Betty  Hutton  and  Diana  Lynn.  Among  his  outstanding  films  list  “Mr.  Deeds 
Goes  to  Town,”  “Born  to  Dance,”  “The  Great  Ziegfeld,”  “The  Count  of  Monte 
Cristo,”  “Broadway  Bill”  and  “Hail  the  Conquering  Hero.”  The  actor,  who  began  his 
career  in  West  Coast  stock,  made  his  Broadway  debut  in  1912  in  “The  Greyhound.” 
One  of  his  outstanding  stage  successes  was  in  the  London  production  of  "The  Show- 
Off, the  George  Kelly  play  which  he  repeated  later  in  America.  His  last  show  on 
Broadway  was  “Park  Avenue,”  the  musical  comedy. 


JACK  GILFORD 


Jack  Gilford,  the  slave  of  slaves,  the  hys- 
terical Hysterium,  like  his  friend  Zero,  first 
made  his  mark  in  nightclubs  prior  to  win- 
ning friends  and  influencing  theatre  audi- 
ences with  his  Broadway  bow  in  “Meet  the 
People”  in  1940.  An  actor  of  many  talents 
he  has  appeared  in  such  varied  stage  fare 
as  “The  Diary  of  Anne  Frank,”  “The 
Tenth  Man,”  “Once  Upon  a Mattress” 
(in  which  he  was  directed  by  George  Ab- 
bott), “Look  After  Lulu”  and  “Alive  and 
Kicking”  among  others.  New  York  City- 
born  actor  Gilford,  who  currently  lives  in 
Greenwich  Village,  is  a familiar  face  on 
television  screens,  and  opera  fans  also 
know  him  well  for  his  performance  as 
Frosch,  the  jailer,  in  the  Metropolitan 
Opera’s  production  of  “Fledermaus.” 


DAVID  BURNS 


David  Burns  plays  Senex,  the  so-called 
master  of  his  house,  husband  of  the  dom- 
inating Domina,  father  of  Flero,  a Roman 
wolf  in  sheep's  clothing.  Fie  first  worked 
under  the  direction  of  George  Abbott 
when  he  played  one  of  the  lead  roles  in 
the  London  production  of  “Three  Men 
on  a Horse.”  The  American  actor,  so  red, 
white  and  blue  as  Brains  Berman  in  “Do 
Re  Mi”  and  as  the  Mayor  in  “The  Music 
Man,”  is  equally  at  home  on  the  London, 
stage  where  he  scored  in  many  appear- 
ances there  including  “Dinner  at  Eight” 
and  “Nymph  Errant”  with  the  late  Ger- 
trude Lawrence.  His  Broadway  credits  in- 
clude the  role  of  Banjo  in  “The  Man  Who 
Came  to  Dinner,”  Ludwig  Lowell  in  the 
original  “Pal  Joey”  with  Gene  Kelly  and 
Max  in  “A  Hole  in  the  Head.”  Other  New 
York  appearances  were  in  “Billion  Dollar 
Baby,”  “Make  Mine  Manhattan,”  “Out  of 
This  World,”  “Two’s  Company”  and 
“Face  the  Music.”  This  trouper  has  really 
trouped  in  “Oklahoma”  as  Ali  Hakim  and 
in  “South  Pacific”  as  Luther  Billis.  He  won 
his  first  Tony  as  Senex  in  this  production. 


RUTH  KOBART 

Ruth  Kobart,  who  is  seen  as  Domina,  the  awesome  Roman  matron,  has 
been  hailed  by  her  friends  as  something  of  a theatrical  seer  for  picking 
hits  in  which  to  appear.  Prior  to  “A  Funny  Thing”  Miss  Kobart  portrayed 
Rudy  Vallee’s  secretary,  Miss  Jones,  in  “How  to  Succeed.”  Born  and  raised 
in  Des  Moines,  she  considers  Minneapolis  her  home.  Possessing  a fine 
soprano  voice  her  experience  has  ranged  from  opera  to  Broadway.  Her 
career  encompasses  leading  roles  with  the  New  York  City  Opera  in  such 
diverse  roles  as  Moore’s  “The  Ballad  of  Baby  Doe,”  Menotti's  “The  Old 
Maid  and  the  Thief,”  Weill’s  “Street  Scene,”  Blitzstein’s  “The  Cradle 
Will  Rock”  and  in  Gilbert  and  Sullivan’s  repertoire.  Her  other  Broadway 
appearances  include  “Pipe  Dream”  and  Menotti’s  “Maria  Golovin.”  She 
acted  in  three  major  productions  at  the  Brussels  World’s  Fair  and  sang 
with  the  NBC-TV  Opera  and  has  been  a frequent  guest  artist  with  the 
New  York  Little  Orchestra. 


BRIAN  DAVIES 

Brian  Davies,  the  love-smitten  Hero  who  pines  for  the  Cretan  virgin, 
made  his  debut  on  the  Broadway  stage  as  Rolf  Gruber,  the  mes- 
senger who  cued  Laurie  Peters  singing  “Sixteen  Going  on  Seven- 
teen. ' Bom  in  Rhondda  Valley,  South  Wales,  he  calls  Indianapolis 
his  hometown  and  attended  Indiana  University.  He  played  for 
Richard  Rodgers  in  a summer  tour  of  “Babes  in  Arms,”  and  after 
two  years  in  "Sound  of  Music”  he  appeared  on  many  of  the  West 
Coast  leading  TV  programs. 


PRESHY  MARKER 

Preshy  Marker,  the  wide-eyed,  ingenuous  virgin  Philia,  whose  real 
name  is  Esther  Nellie  Stomne  Marker,  as  a child  was  called  Pre- 
cious by  her  parents.  It  soon  became  Preshy  and  it’s  stuck  for  her 
professional  career,  too.  The  ex-school  teacher,  who  holds  a B.A. 
from  Vassar,  has  toured  with  Shelley  Berman  in  “Where’s  Charley” 
and  played  a lead  in  the  world  premiere  of  “Calamity  Jane”  in  Fort 
Worth.  She  has  been  a featured  vocalist  with  Fred  Waring,  played 
leads  in  musical  stock  and  in  industrial  shows. 


RONALD  HOLGATE 

Ronald  Holgate,  Miles,  the  warrior,  whose  greatest  lover  is  himself,  is 
another  picker  of  hits.  His  Broadway  debut  was  made  in  “Milk  and 
Honey."  The  six-foot-three-inch  actor,  who  was  a theatre  major  at  North- 
western University  and  studied  at  the  New  England  Conservatory,  has 
sung  with  the  NBC  Opera  and  the  New  England  Opera  Theatre.  He  has 
played  straight  roles  in  summer  stock  at  Eagles  Mere,  Pa.,  in  addition  to 
summer  musicals,  “Paint  Your  Wagon”  and  “High  Button  Shoes”  at 
Warrensville,  Ohio.  Recently  he  triumphed  in  the  title  role  of  George 
Antheil's  “Cabeza  de  Vaca,”  a world  premiere  of  the  cantata  presented 
on  CBS  television. 


David  Evans,  Eddie  Phillips  and  George  Reeder 


EDDIE  PHILLIPS 

of  the  hardworking  trio  of  Proteans  is  a 
veteran  of  four  George  Abbott  staged 
song  and  dance  farragos.  Previously  he 
hoofed  in  “Damn  Yankees.”  “New  Girl 
in  Town.”  “Tenderloin.”  Ever  since  he 
started  with  his  parents  at  the  age  of 
three  in  vaudeville,  Eddie  has  been  able 
to  find  his  way  blithely  around  the  stage. 
Broadway  audiences  have  applauded 
him  in  “Finian’s  Rainbow,”  “Love 
Life,”  “Miss  Liberty,”  “Kiss  Me  Kate,” 
“Guys  and  Dolls”  and  “Can-Can.” 
Philadelphia  claims  him  as  a native  son. 


GEORGE  REEDER 

started  life  as  a rancher  on  his  parents 
California  farm,  and  began  as  a dancer- 
singer  in  Hollywood  in  “Singing  in  the 
Rain,”  “Stars  and  Stripes  Forever.” 
“Best  Things  in  Life  Are  Free.”  He 
was  on  Broadway  in  “Hazel  Flagg,” 
and  then  in  “Almanac.”  He  served  in 
the  Army  in  Japan.  On  his  return  he 
played  in  “Li’l  Abner,”  which  he  chore- 
ographed on  the  road  in  “Destry  Rides 
Again”  and  in  numerous  TV  shows. 


DAVID  EVANS 

previously  acted  in  “Tenderloin”  for 
Mr.  Abbott.  The  Wilkes-Barre,  Penna. 
native  first  worked  in  television  as  a 
dancer  then  broke  into  Broadway  in 
“My  Fair  Lady,”  which  occupied  him 
for  many  a moon.  Earlier  this  season  he 
cavorted  in  Noel  Coward's  “Sail  Away.” 
He  is  a frequent  performer  on  TV’s 
musical  shows. 
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Action  photos  and  layout  consultant:  Van  Williams 


“THUMBS  UP  FORTHIS  UNINHIBITED  ROMP!” 


“A  GOOD,  CLEAN,  DIRTY  SHOW!  BRINGS 
BACK  BELLY  LAUGHS!’' 

“A  ROUSING  TIME!  THANK  HEAVEN  FOR  IT!” 

— McCarten , New  Yorker 

“IT’S  FUNNY,  TRUE  NONSENSE!  A MERRY 

GOOD  TIME  ! — Kerr,  Herald  Tribune 

“DOWNRIGHT  HILARIOUS!  IT’S  GOOD  TO 
HAVE  FUN  BACK.” 


“I  COULDN’T  STOP  LAUGHING  ALL  THE  WAY 

HOME!”  — McHarry,  News 


“DELICIOUSLY  FUNNY!  MAKES  YOU  DOUBLE 
UP  WITH  HELPLESS  LAUGHTER.” 

— Bolton,  M.  Telegraph 

“HILARIOUS  MUSICAL  COMEDY!  SCREAM- 
INGLY FUNNY  FARCE  ! — Ed  Sullivan 

“GUARANTEES  A MERRY  TIME!” 

— McClain,  Journal  American 

“YOU  WON’T  FIND  ANYTHING  MORE  HILAR- 
IOUS THE  LENGTH  OF  BROADWAY.” 

— Coleman,  Mirror 


“YOU’LL  ROCK  WITH  YAKS  ! — Earl  Wilson,  Poll 

“BIG  BOISTEROUS  MUSICAL!  JUMPS  WITH 

MIRTH  ! — Clover,  Assoc.  Press 


“IF  IT  DOESN’T  MAKE  YOU  LAUGH,  IT’S 
TOO  LATE  TO  SEE  A DOCTOR.”  -go^up, 


“WILL  HAVE  YOU  GUFFAWING  TILL  YOUR 

RIBS  ACHE.  — Dash,  Women's  Wear 

“THE  OPENING  NIGHT  AUDIENCE  LAUGHED 

ALL  NIGHT  LONG  . — Sylvester,  News 

“MORE  LAUGHS  THAN  ANY  OTHER  SHOW 

IN  TOWN!”  — Colby,  Jrl.  of  Commerce 

“SMASH  LAFF-HIT!”  — Lou/«  Sobol,  Journal  American 

“IT’S  FUNNY!  IT’S  HILARIOUS  ! — Lewis,  Cue  Mag . 
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These  are  girls  for  whom  clothes  would  do  nothing. 
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